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«  PROPOSAL 

FOR  FORMING   A   SOCIETY 

Fo?'  promoting  the  Civilization  a?id  Improve- 
ment of  the  North  American  Indians 
ivithin  the  British  Boundary  *." 

1  HE  object  of  the  proposed  Society 
is  so  laudable,  that  there  can  scarcely 
be  a  doubt  of  its  meeting  with  the 
support  it  deserves,  from  a  nation  so 
distinguished  for  liberality  as  Great 
Britain.  The  example  shown  by  the 
Americans  is  calculated  both  to  rouse 
our  emulation  and  to  direct  our  efforts. 
The  authors  of  the  Proposal  refer 
to  a  very  interesting  narrative,  pub- 
lished in  America  and  reprinted  in 

*  Published  by  Hatchard,  Piccadilly. 
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this  countiTj  under  the  title  of  '*  Ac- 
counts of  two  Attempts  towards  the 
Civihzation  of  some  Indian  Natives." 
The  persons  engaged  in  the  under- 
takings there  related,  the  Quakers 
of  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore,  have 
indeed  conducted  themselves  with 
great  judgment,  and  have  obtained 
a  corresponding  degree  of  success. 
But  the  civilization  of  the  Indians 
within  the  Britisli  boundarv,  is  a  task 
of  still  o'reater  difficultv. 

The  different  tribes  to  whom  the 
Quakers  have  extended  their  atten- 
tion, and  of  M  hose  progress  they  have 
given  so  pleasing  an  account,  w^ere  all 
previously,  more  or  less,  in  the  habit 
of  cultivating  the  ground.  They  have 
for  aaes  been  accustomed  to  live  in 
fixed  habitations,  and  have  generally 


raised    so   much   Indian   corn,   that 
the  subsistence  of  their  families  sel- 
dom depended    on  the    produce  of 
the  chase.     Hitherto,  indeed,  their 
agricultural  labour  has  been  chiefly 
done  by  the  women,  and  a  great  step 
has  been  accomplished  by  the  Qua- 
kers in  persuading  the  men  to  work. 
This  step,  however,  is  not  so  diffi- 
cult as  that  which  is  to  be  taken  by 
the  Northern  Indians  of  Canada,  who 
are  totally  unaccustomed  to  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  ground,  who  subsist 
entirely  by  hunting  and  fishing,  and 
who  are  consequently  in   the  habit 
of  roaming;  about  with  their  whole 
families,  and  have  no  other  habita- 
tions than  portable  wigwams. 

There  is  an  exception  to  this  in 
the  Five  Nations  on  the  Grand  River, 
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who  are  of  the  same  race  with  the 
Indians^  of  v^liom  the  Philadelphia 
Committee  give  an  account,  and 
who,  like  them,  have  long  been  ac* 
customed  to  a  certain  degree  of  cul- 
tivation. These  Indians  are,  how- 
ever, but  few  in  number.  The  great 
bulk  of  the  Indians  within  the  British 
boundary  are  of  the  Chippewa  na- 
tion, called  by  the  French  Algon- 
quins,  who  differ  totally  from  the 
Five  Nations  in  lano^iaoe  and  man- 
ners.  There  is,  besides,  such  a 
rooted  antipathy  between  these  two 
races  of  Indians,  that  the  civiliza- 
tion of  the  one  could  be  of  no  use 
as  a  step  towards  that  of  the  other.^;. 
Except  those  of  the  Grand  Rn-er, 
the  only  other  Indians  m  Upper  Ca- 
nada who  carry  on  any  cuilivatlon, 


are  a  few  of  the  Ottawa  nation,  situ- 
ated not  far  from  Detroit.  Their 
industry  is  still  very  inferior  to  that 
of  the  Five  Nations  ;  but  as  they  are 
of  the  same  race  as  the  Northern 
Indians,  and  speak  nearly  the  same 
language,  some  use  may  perhaps  be 
made  of  their  progress. 

In  any  attempt  to  civilize  the  In- 
dians in  Canada,  the  principal  diffi- 
culty will  be  found  to  arise  from  the 
Fur  Trade.  It  is  with  perfect  jus- 
tice that  the  Edinburgh  Reviewers 
have  characterized  that  trade  as  a 
"  bounty  upon  barbarism.'"  It  holds 
out  a  constant  encouragement  to 
huntino\  ^vhich  ser^^es  to  divert  the 
Indians  from  any  more  industrious 
pursuit.  The  first  faint  attempts  at 
improvement    are    thus   continually 


nipped  in  the  bud  :  and  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say,  that  the  Fur  Trade  has 
contributed  to  keep  up  ajid  strength- 
en the  savao'e  habits  of  the  American 
Indians,  as  much  as  the  Slave  Trade 
has  those  of  the  African  Negroes. 

This  trade  is  also  the  chief  cause 
of  the  melancholy  diminution  in  the 
population  of  the  Indian  tribes.    The 
eager  demand  for  furs,  and  the  high 
prices  given  by  the  Europeans,  have 
encourao-ed   the  Indians  to  kill  the 
:ame,  whether  wanted  for  food  or 
jot.     The  consequence  is,  that  the 
game  is  now  much  worn  out,   and 
that  the    country   has    become    in- 
capable of  maintaining  by  hunting 
•ven   the   same   number  of  inhabit 
ants  which   it  formerly  did.     This 
'•rowiu'''  scarcity  of  their  accustomed 


means  of  subsistence,  could  only 
have  been  remedied  by  attention  to 
cultivation :  but  to  this  there  has 
not  been  the  least  advance.  Famine 
has  consequently  reduced  the  num- 
bers of  all  these  tribes;  and  being  now 
more  thinly  scattered  over  the  coun- 
try, they  are  still  more  unsocial,  and 
more  difficult  to  be  reclaimed  from 
a  wandering  life,  than  formerly. 

These  evils  are  aggravated,  to 
a  deplorable  degree,  by  the  facility 
of  intoxication,  which  the  Euro- 
peans afford  to  the  Indians.  The 
fur  traders  are  scattered  over  the 
whole  country,  every  where  striv- 
ing against  one  another  to  obtain 
customers,  and  all  obliged  to  exert 
their  utmost  dexterity,  to  recommend 
themselves   to  the  £;ood  will  of  the 
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Indians.  Nothing  is  found  so  ef- 
fectual to  this  purpose,  as  a  liberal 
distribution  of  rum  or  whisky. 

The  shocking  effects  produced 
among  the  Indians  by  the  excessive 
use  of  spirituous  liquors,  have  been 
forcibly  described  by  almost  every 
writer,  who  has  had  a  personal  know- 
ledge of  the  facts.  The  more  intelli- 
gent of  the  Indians  themselves  are 
sensible  that  these  excesses  are  the 
most  dreadful  scourge  of  their  race. 
The  Report  of  the  Baltimore  Com- 
mittee repeats  the  energetic  obser- 
vations of  an  Indian  chief,  who  as- 
serts that  his  nation  had  lost  more 
men  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  of 
peace,  through  the  effects  of  intoxi- 
cation, than  it  had  by  the  arms  of 
the    enemy    during    a   long  contest 
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with  the  American  colonists.  From 
the  same  Report  it  appears,  that 
this  cause  had  put  a  stop  to  all  im- 
provement, and  that  no  progress  was 
made  by  the  Quaker  missionaries 
among  the  Western  Indians,  till 
the  importation  of  spirits  among 
them  was  prohibited  by  the  Ame- 
ricans. 

This  prohibition  could  not,  per- 
haps, have  been  carried  into  effect, 
if  the  American  Government  had  not 
at  the  same  time  established  a  re- 
striction on  the  numbers  of  traders, 
allowing  none  to  trade  without  a 
license,  and  allotting  to  them  dif- 
ferent stations,  so  that  they  should 
not  come  every  where  into  competi- 
tion with  one  another.  This  cir- 
cumstance is  not  noticed  in  the  Bal- 
timore Report,  hut  the  writer  of  these 
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pages  had  an  opportunity  of  learning 
the  fact  on  the  spot. 

The  regulation  is  a  very  wise 
one,  but  there  are  obstacles  to  its 
adoption  in  Canada,  which  were  not 
experienced  by  the  American  Go- 
vernment. The  real  citizens  of  the 
United  States  carry  on  but  little 
traffic  with  the  Indians ;  this  bu- 
siness is  almost  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  British  subjects,  who  go 
from  Canada  to  trade  within  the 
American  boundary.  These  men 
being  looked  upon  with  jealousy  by. 
the  Americans  of  all  ranks,  their 
Government  had  no  scruple  in  im- 
posing burthens  and  restrictions  upon 
them.  But  perhaps  that  coidd  not 
.so  easily  be  done  in  the  British  pro- 
vinces, where  the  fur  traders  are  a 
numerous  and  v.ealtl]v  bodv  of  men. 
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possessed  of  considerable  weight  and 
influence. 

Some  regulation  of  this  kind  is, 
however,  indispensable,  if  ever  the 
Indians  are  to  be  reclaimed.  It  is, 
indeed,  still  more  important  in  Ca- 
nada than  among  the  Indians  within 
the  American  boundary  ;  for  among 
the  latter,  and  all  the  tribes  who 
are  accustomed  to  the  cultivation  of 
land,  many  individuals  may  be  found, 
who  have  some  deofree  of  moderation 
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in  the  use  of  liquor  :  but  among  the 
Chippev/as,  and  other  hunting  na- 
tions of  the  North,  there  seems  to 
be  (with  very  few  exceptions)  a  total 
want  of  self-command  in  that  re- 
spect. Among  people  of  this  kind 
it  is  in  vain  to  think  of  checking 
the  pernicious  sale  of  spirituous  li- 
quors, while  their  trade  is  open  with- 


out  restriction  to  every  adventurer. 
While  one  trader  supplies  the  In- 
dians vvith  liquor,  his  competitors 
must  do  the  same,  or  be  content  to 
lose  all  their  customers.  If,  then, 
a  restriction  were  to  be  put  by  law 
on  the  sale  of  spirits,  it  would  cer- 
tainly be  evaded ;  for  any  one  trader, 
who  should  smuggle,  would  derive 
so  great  an  advantage  over  those 
who  might  be  inclined  to  obey  the 
law,  that  some  would  undoubtedly 
make  the  experiment ;  and,  from  the 
nature  of  the  country,  it  is  so  en- 
tirely impracticable  to  oppose  any 
effectual  obstacle  to  smuggling,  that 
the  other  traders  would  soon  follow 
the  example. 

These  circumstances  seem  to  place 
an  invincible  impediment  to  the  ci- 
vilization of  the  Indians,   unless  the 
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difficulty  can  be  obviated  by  the 
following  plan,  by  which  that  object 
may  be  made  to  coincide  with  the 

interest  of  the  traders. 
» 

A  boundary  line  must  be  drawn 
between  the  Indians  and  the  Whites. 
That  part  of  Canada,  which  has  been 
purchased  from  the  Indians  by  Go- 
vernment, and  laid  out  for  settle- 
ments, must  be  distinguished  from 
the  lands  still  occupied  by  the  ori- 
ginal natives.  The  Indians  should 
be  discouraged  from  resorting  to  the 
settled  districts ;  and  on  the  other 
hand,  the  settlers  should  be  prohi^ 
bited  by  law  from  going  into  the 
Indian  country,  without  a  license 
from  Government. 
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The  country  within  the  Indian 
boundary  should  be  laid  out  into 
districts  of  considerable  extent,  each 
coinciding,  as  nearly  as  possible, 
with  the  territories  of  a  tribe  or  na- 
tion of  the  Indians.  Each  of  these 
districts  should  be  assio-ned  to  one 
company  of  traders,  who  should  have 
an  exclusive  privilege  of  trading  there 
for  a  certain  term  of  years.  In  the 
arranii'ement  of  these  districts,  care 
should  be  taken  to  allot  some  share 
to  every  trader,  who  is  at  present  en- 
gaged in  the  business.  All  murmurs 
may  thus  be  obviated,  and  the  trade 
be  rendered  far  more  lucrative  to  the 
persons  engaged  in  it,  than  it  now  is. 
The  traders,  then,  having  no 
longer  any  competition  to  fear,  will 
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have  no  temptation  to  encourage  the 
intoxication  of  the  Indians.  They 
will  also,  from  the  same  circum- 
stance, be  enabled  to  purchase  the 
furs  at  a  lower  rate  ;  and  this  mono- 
poly, so  far  from  being  contrary  to 
the  interests  of  the  Indians,  will  be 
much  for  their  advantage.  Nothing 
indeed  would  be  so  much  for  their 
real  advantage,  as  to  be  cut  off  from 
all  trade  whatever  with  the  Whites. 
Under  the  proposed  plan,  the  de- 
mand for  furs  will  still  continue ; 
but  instead  of  a  keen  and  violent 
competition,  it  will  become  a  regular 
and  moderate  demand,  still  affording 
them  a  market  for  the  produce  of 
the  chase,  but  allowing  them  time 
to  attend  to  other  objects,  and  to 
improve   in  cultivation. 
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It  is  probable,  indeed,  (however 
paradoxical  it  may  appear,)  that  this 
diminution  in  the  competition  for 
furs,  will  tend  to  increase  the  quan- 
tity brought  to  market :  for  each 
company  of  traders,  having  a  per- 
manent interest  in  the  district  which 
is  assigned  to  them,  will  attend  to 
the  preservation  of  the  race  of  wild 
animals,  and  dissuade  the  Indians 
from  killing  them  at  improper  sea- 
sons, or  destroying  the  young  brood. 
At  present  they  pay  little  or  no 
attention  to  this,  but,  by  purchasing 
every  fur  that  is  offered  to  them, 
encourage  an  indiscriminate  destruc- 
tion. If  some  pains  were  taken  to 
preserve  the  breed,  the  Indians  might 
obtain  a  greater  quantity  of  furs  with 
a  lesser  sacrifice  of  their  time. 
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If  this  plan  should  be  objected  to, 
as  inconsistent  with  the  general  prin- 
ciples of  freedom  of  commerce,  the 
plea  would  be  very  groundless.  Dr. 
Adam  Smith,  and  the  other  writers 
on  Political  Qiconomy,  who  have 
established  these  general  principles 
in  so  satisfactory  a  manner,  have 
drawn  all  their  arguments  from  the 
nature  of  trades  of  production  :  but 
the  Fur  Trade  is  a  trade  of  destruc" 
tion,  and  cannot  be  judged  of  on  the 
same  principles.  A  limitation  on  the 
Fur  Trade  is  no  more  inconsistent 
with  the  freedom  of  commerce  than 
the  abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade. 

The  limitation  of  competition  un- 
der the  proposed  plan  would  un- 
doubtedly increase  the  profits  of  the 
traders,    so   much  that   they  could 
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easily  afford  to  pay  a  small  "rent  to 
Government  for  each  district ;  and 
out  of  this  a  fund  migfht  be  created 
for  defraying  tiie  expense  of  esta- 
blishments, for  the  civilization  of 
the  Indians.  The  traders  themselves 
might  be  made  to  assist  in  the  en- 
deavours for  this  purpose.  They  are 
now  obliged  in  many  cases  to  live 
as  wandering  a  life  as  the  Indians 
themselves,  and  to  follow  them  in 
all  their  ramblings,  lest  some  com- 
petitor should  step  in  and  carry 
away  their  customers.  But  if  that 
fear  were  removed,  they  would  be 
much  more  inclined  to  settle  in  fixed 
posts,  and  to  wait  therefor  the  Indians 
to  come  to  them.  These  trading  posts 
might  be  rendered  schools  of  indus- 
try to  the  Indians. 
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The  traders  must  employ  a  num- 
ber of  servants,  for  carryni^  their 
goods  into  the  Indi-an  countrv,  and 
bringing  baci<  the  furs.  Durmg  a 
great  part  of  the  year  these  ser- 
vants are  almost  idle ;  but  if  they 
remained  st.  tionary  at  fixed  posts, 
they  mio'ht  be  employed  with  ad- 
vantage to  their  masters  in  clearing 
and  cultivating  land.  At  present 
the  servants  employed  by  the  traders 
are  a  vicious  and  dissipated  set  of 
men.  Indeed  no  others  would  be 
fit  for  the  wild  and  vagabond  life  to 
which  they  must  be  subject,  as  long 
as  the  trade  continues  on  its  present 
footing.  If  by  the  exclusion  of  com- 
petition the  trading  establishments 
became  more  fixed,  men  of  a  more 
sober  and  steady  disposition  might 


be  employed  in  them,  and  might  be 
made  use  of  at  the  same  time  to  in- 
struct the  natives  in  the  useful  arts. 

If  the  Governor  of  the  provmce 
took  an  interest  in  the  object,  he  could 
have  many  opportunities  of  promo- 
ting it  with  little  trouble  ;  and  per- 
haps a  few  small  premiums  distri- 
buted to  the  traders  and  their  ser- 
vants, in  proportion  to  the  progress 
of  the  Indians  under  the  care  of  each 
company,  would  contribute  more  ef- 
fectually to  the  object  in  view,  than 
the  most  expensive  establishments 
that  could  be  formed,  would  v/ithout 
such  assistance.  — 

We  are  not  to  expect  that  with 
the  utmost  diligence  the  progress  o::' 
the  Chippewa  nations  can  soon  form 
a  parallel,  to  that  which  is  described 
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111  the  American  narratives.  The  ex- 
perience of  all  nations  has  proved, 
that  the  first  steps  in  the  progress 
of  civilization  are  the  most  diffi- 
cult :  and  these  northern  tribes  are 
at  present  in  so  low  a  state  of  bar- 
barism, that  it  will  be  a  work  of  time 
and  labour  to  bring  them  even  to 
that  stage  of  advancement,  at  which 
the  American  missionaries  found  the 
Oneydas  and  the  Miamees.  There 
cannot,  however,  be  a  doubt,  that 
by  a  perseverance  in  the  same  be- 
nevolent plan,  the  same  results  will 
in  the  end  be  obtained,  provided  the 
essential  obstacles  be  first  removed. 
Till,  however,  a  foundation  be  laid, 
by  some  regulations  as  to  the  Fur 
Trade,  such  measures  as  those  of  the 
Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  Societies 
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would  be  utterly  unavailing,  and 
any  attempt  to  follow  their  example 
quite  hopeless. 

As  an  indispensable  preliminary^ 
therefore,  to  the  efforts  of  the  pro- 
posed Society,  it  seems  to  be  neces- 
saiy  that  the  Legislature  should  be 
applied  to,  for  an  Act  to  authorize  the 
Governor  of  Canada,  to  fix  by  procla- 
mation the  limits  of  the  country  re- 
served for  the  use  of  the  Indian  na- 
tives, and  to  prohibit  any  of  His  A^a- 
jesty's  subjects  from  trading  within 
these  limits  without  a  special  license. 

"  THE   END. 


Richard  Iaylob  and  Co.  Shoe-Lane* 


